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LITERATURE. 

The student of literature may profitably contrast the American 
poetry of to-day with that of a generation or two ago, noting the 
' marked difference which exists, and determining, if may be, 
whether progress has been made. Perhaps no people are so sen- 
sitive to surrounding influences as Americans ; certainly, no poets 
of other lands reflect the spirit of the times in which they live so 
mirror-like as our own. What greater contrast in the writings of 
poets can we find than that which exists between Mr. Stedman's, 
for instance, and Charles Fenno Hoffman's, whose works have 
recently been edited by his nephew, and published by Porter & 
Coates, of Philadelphia? Mr. Hoffman was born in New York 
City in 1806, and was a friend of W. C. Bryant. He wrote in what 
we must now regard as the early days of the Republic, long before 
the abolition of slavery, Pacific railways, Atlantic cables, the set- 
tlement of California, the building of Chicago, the great Rebellion, 
or the Centennial Exhibition, were thought of. Anterior to these 
events the times were indeed quiet, tame, and pastoral. That was 
the American age for poetry of nature, sentiment, and feeling; 
for flights of fancy, Indian traditions, and frontier experiences. A 
man of generous temper and genial manners, Mr. Bryant says of 
Mr. Hoffman's poems: "They bear the impress of his noble 
character. They are the thoughts of a man of eminent poetic sen- 
sibilities, who delights to sing of whatever moves the human heart 
— the domestic affections, patriotic reminiscences, the traditions of 
ancient loves and wars, and the ties of nature and friendship." 
How different are the poems of Whittier, Joaquin Miller, John 
Hay, and Bret Harte I And yet, each of these poets but expresses 
a part of the life he has seen and felt. Times change, and men 
change with them. We have experienced a positive delight in 
reading the forest musings and love poems of Hoffman, written in 
those ancient days before the world was turned upside down. He 
writes of " My Birchen Bark: " 

" Think'st thou, my love, that painted barge, 
With gaudy pennant floating o'er her, 
Could kiss, like her, the flowery marge, 

Nor break the foam-bells formed before her ? 
Look, sweet, the very lotus-cup, 
t-> Trembling as if with bliss o erbrimm'd, 

Seemed now almost to'buoy her up. 

As o'er the heart-shaped leaves we skimm'd — 
Those floating hearts beside their flowers, 
Half bear the boat and both of ours ! 
'' For lightsome heart, oh, such a boat 
On summer wave did never float ! " 

" Where would I rest ? " asks the poet : 

'.' Under old boughs, where moist, the live-long summer, 
The moss is green, and springy to your tread, 
'When you, my friend, shall be an often-comer 
To pierce the thicket, seeking for my bed." 



" One lonely stem — a trunk those old boughs lifting, 
Should mark the spot ; and, haply, new thrift owe 
To that which upward through its sap was drifting. 
From what lay mouldering round its roots below." 

Even the language has undergone a change since Mr. Hoffman 
wrote, for in a poem entitled " The Laurel," in which he sings of 
its origin, doubting the Roman fable, he says : 

" Yes, long ere then, on Alleghan's bright mountains, 
Na-nabozho has seen the laurel growing, 
W>th berries glassed in Adirondack fountains, 
Or cup mist-filled near Niagara's flowing ; 

A crimped and dainty cup, whose timid flushing 
Tinted the creamy hue of lips so shrinking, 

He thought at first some sentient thing was blushing, 
To, be thus caught from such a caldron drinking. " 

Mr. Hoffman's book contains three lengthy poems : " The Am- 
buscade," " Kachesco : a Legend of the Sources of the Hudson," 
and " Love's Calendar." These, like the shorter poems, are light, 
graceful, sweet, and fanciful. 

Until quite recently, the art education of Americans has been 
almost wholly neglected; neither in common schools, academies, 
nor colleges was any instruction provided for teaching those prin- 
ciples that underlie all works of art. Even our largest cities had 
few, if any, public picture galleries, or halls of statuar^jjWith the 
increase of years, wealth, and population, a change KSBHe better 
has come to the American people, and now in a number of States 
drawing is taught in the public schools, while such colleges as 
Yale, Vassar, and the universities of Syracuse and Michigan have 
very creditable collections of paintings and statues, and lectures are 
given on the fine arts. If art is not now duly appreciated in 
this country, it is owing to a lack of education, the idea having 
long prevailed that one's own taste is a sufficient guide to the judg- 
ment. Looked upon as a mere matter of sentiment and emotion, 
too many well-educated people in other respects have never given 
art an hour's study. ' These false sentiments, together with a 
lack of instructive publications on art matters, must account for 
the present ignorance. Academies of design, art-associations, and 
picture galleries, are now increasing with us so rapidly, that we 
have great hopes for the future, and expect to see, in the course of 
another century, a high development of art in America. Mean- 
while one of the pressing needs of the hour is some work which 
shall, in a plain and lucid manner, teach the people those reasons 
for the love they feel for the beautiful, in a way easy to be com- 
prehended. This want has been in a great measure supplied by 
the 'publication in this country, from the French, of M. Charles 
Blanc's "Grammar of Painting and Engraving," He found the 
art education of the French people almost utterly neglected, hence 
he wrote this book to instruct, to give information to those who 
desire to know the peaceful and poetic side of life. The book, as 
it comes to us, from the house of Hurd & Houghton, of New York, 
proves to be a large and handsome volume of three hundred and 
thirty pages, embellished with forty-three illustrations, mostly from 
the old masters, each of which serves to elucidate some point in the 
text. The limits of our space confine us to the outlines of this 
work, a book which should find a welcome reception from all who 
love art, or wish to know more about the subject. Seventeen chap- 
ters are devoted to painting, including landscape, animals, battles, 
and hunting scenes, and portraits. All the conventionalities of 



painting, such as fresco, wax, pastel, enamel, encaustic, etc., are 
written about, and the subjects of coloring, composition, form, 
methods, touch, etc., are discussed in an admirable manner. 
Seven chapters are consumed with a discussion of engraving, in- 
cluding copper, aquafortis, mezzotint, wood and cameo. The last 
chapter is devoted to lithography. This book is remarkable for 
its comprehensiveness, clearness, and the interest with which its 
author has contrived to invest its pages. It reads like a romance 
of genius. And the author takes a hopeful view of the future of art, 
for he says in conclusion : 

" If future artists shall lack the grace of the precursors, the charm 
inherent in things that one divines and in the hope of the beauti- 
ful, in lieu thereof their march will be firmer, surer, and their route 
being shortened, life will be longer. They will not be slow to fol- 
low this humanity, become so breathless, so eager to live. Strong 
in accumulated riches, and acquired facility, they will have time to 
cut new faces on the diamond-art. In the mean time, thank Heaven, 
genius has not abandoned this earth. We have always had chosen 
creatures, winged natures, masters. We have them to-day; we 
shall have them to-morrow. We cannot doubt it; from another 
Ictinus another Phidias will be born, and other Raphaels who 
will find new ways of being sublime. For neither the beautiful, 
nor the ideal, nor style are dead, because of their very nature they 
are immortal ; and although in certain periods of decadence they 
seemed threatened with destruction, they have only slumbered, like 
the Evangelist, whom the poetry of the middle ages represents to 
us as sleeping in his tomb, where, cradled by dreams, he awaits the 
awakening angel." 

A fit companion volume to the above, published by the same 
house, is a work on " Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, 
•and their Works," by Clara Erskine Clement, of Boston. This is, 
in reality, a hand-book, which, to a 'certain extent, will serve the 
place of a whole shelf of works oh art. All may possess this ele- 
gant volume, while but few are able to purchase a library of art 
books. As a book of reference, it may be easily consulted by those 
who have occasion to learn of the lives and works of the great mas- 
ters in the various branches of art named in the title. A valuable 
feature of this book is the publication of a list of pictures painted 
by each master, and their present location. The monograms of 
the various artists are given, and the book is profusely illustrated 
with copies of famous pictures, statues, etc. Those who would read 
of the great pictures in the galleries of Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ber- 
lin, Bologna, Dresden, Florence, Paris, London, Naples, Rome, 
Madrid, and elsewhere, will find full descriptions in these pages 
The work will undoubtedly become a standard. It reflects much 
credit upon the perseverance of the author. 



" Fannie St. John " is the title of a gracefully written and clev- 
erly entertaining historical romance from the pen of Mrs. E. P. 
Delesdernier. It is a sketch of the times and trials of the St. 
John family, which resided in Orange County, New York, during 
the period of the Revolutionary War. The father was taken pris- 
oner and sent to Europe; the mother died, and several little 
orphans were left in a deplorable condition. At this time one 
Captain Gustavus Fellowes, of Boston, rescued the children from 
poverty, and adopted them into his own family. It is with the 
intent of perpetuating the memory of this good deed that Mrs. 
Delesdernier, a descendant of Captain Fellowes, has written the 
book. Hurd & Houghton have brought it out in a handsome 
manner. 

An American lady, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Kinney, has written a trag- 
edy in verse, called " Bianca Cappello," which is a very creditable 
production, and must greatly enhance the reputation of the author. 
During a long residence in Italy she became familiar with the his- 
toric and climatic incidents of which the story is composed, writing 
the drama in Florence, the scene of the principal action. The facts 
for this historical, fine-art tragedy, may be found in " Napier's 
Florentine History," M. Delecluse's " Florence et ses Vicissitudes," 
and Ticozzi's "Memorie di Bianca Cappello." The plot Upon 
which Mrs. Kinney has so successfully built her poem, is briefly as 
follows: Bianca, a bewitching beauty of the noble house of 
Cappello, fled from Venice and a convent to marry Pietro, a humble 
clerk. In Florence she sought the protection of the prince, son of 
Cosimo de Medici, who shortly after became Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, and so inflamed him that at last he married and crowned her, 
though, to effect this, his wife, Jeanne, Archduchess of Austria, and 
Bianca's husband, were sacrificed. The drama covers the whole 
period of this romantic and tragical story, closing with the death by 
poison of the lovers, when she was in the prime of her beauty and 
power. Mrs. Kinney has treated her subject in a severely artistic 
manner, producing a poem full of fine points. After the Prince 
had seen Bianca for the first time, he says of her : 

" Is that a creature of this lower sphere? 
The first-born smile of heaven was not more fair ! 
How her voice, love-toned as soft summer airs, 
Played magic on this heart's ecstatic strings ! 
And she seemed shapen by its harmony — 
Herself as music's very soul embodied, 
So to become all eyes, all ears at once." 



Again, in the second act, the Prince says of her : 

" Did I e'er look on beauty — ever feel 
What woman's charm was, till I saw that face ? 
Serguidi's right ; no tongue could fitly paint her, 
Unless it were the tongue of Love itself; 
No pencil, save it stole ethereal colors. 
Her spiritual charm — -"'tis like the sky, 
That, while the painter dips his brush to catch it, 
Changes its phase, and looks him to despair." 

When Prince Francisco finds himself dying, after having drunk 
by mistake of the poisoned cup which his wife had prepared for 
another person, he exclaims : 

" My lips grow icy — warm them with thy breath — 
The gates of Paradise are not so sweet ! 
Oh, joy ! for lave there is a life to come , 
There we shall grow, in loving, young again, 
There will I give thee an unfading crown : 
Cling closer ! do not let me go alone. 
Come— I am going — one more kiss — one more." 

It is some satisfaction to know that the Prince was faithful to the 
last to the pretty maid he loved when first he saw her. This book 
has been given to the public in a handsome manner by the press 
of Hurd & Houghton, New York. 



ART. 



LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 

Over one-third, or something like one hundred and twenty-five 
pictures, shown at the winter exhibition of the Brooklyn Art Asso- 
ciation, were landscapes and marine views, a fact not to be won- 
dered at when we reflect upon the variety and beauty of American 
scenery, the ease with which studies can be made, and the satisfac- 
tion a well-painted landscape affords its possessor. With the Bay 
and Narrows of New York, the sands of Coney Island, and the 
coasts of Long Island ; with the coast of New Jersey, the magnifi- 
cent panorama of the Hudson River, the hills of Orange and Ulster 
counties, in New York, the Catskill and Adirondack mountains, 
Long Island Sound, and the thousand-anyone charming places 
which cluster about the metropolis, the artist has within his reach 
all the realities of nature to express upon canvas. He has but to 
throw the conceptions of his own soul into his pictures to make 
them worthy of being admired. A picture without feeling is like a 
clay statue without expression. It is surprising how very near a pic- 
ture may come to being a good one, and yet miss the point by lack- 
ing a few strokes, or by the addition of a little too much color, 
or the working out of too many details. And so, too, many a good 
picture has been overdone.. As with an author in writing, an artist 
must know when to stop, never going beyond the point which 
weakens the effect. To reduce painting to the imitation of nature, 
would simply place the art upon the level of the colored photo- 
graph. M. Blanc, in his " Grammar of Painting and Engraving," 
says: "There is now not a single critic, not a single artist, who 4 
does not see in nature not simply a method to imitate, but a theme 
for the interpretations of his mind." The landscapes shown at the 
Brooklyn exhibition proved that our artists have a correct concep- 
tion of their art. 

Louis C. Tiffany was represented by two pictures, " Clouds ; a 
Study on the Hudson," and "A Court and Alleyway in Amain." 
"Clouds " proved to be a remarkably large and brilliant " thun- 
der-head," rolling over the highlands of the Hudson. Unfortu- 
nately, the picture gave the effect of hardness and density to the 
clouds, so much so that they resembled quartz or marble. Clouds 
are always light and fleecy. The other picture was much better 
painted. 

I. W. Casilear exhibited a large picture of "Niagara Falls," 
very successful in its attempt to put upon the canvas the pictur- 
esque surroundings of the Falls, as seen from the Canadian side, 
with the Cataract House and Niagara village in the distance, with- 
out detracting from the sublimity of the Falls, a hint of which 
is seen in the awful chasm yawning between the banks of the 
river. 

J. W. Casilear had one picture of his own, " September After- 
noon," and one of the late J. F. Kensett's, which he had finished — 
" Beverly Coast, Massachusetts." Both of these were finely exe- 
cuted. The stunted tree on the rocks of the coast scene was ad- 
mirably painted. " September Afternoon " was a work of much 
beauty, quiet, attractive, and Silvery in tone. 

S. R. Gifford had a large and characteristic sketch, aglow with 
sunshine, called "South Mountain, Catskill," whom all familiar ■ 
with that region recognized at once as a faithful view of wild 
mountains and deep forests in one of their most tender moods of 
azure sky and shadowless tranquillity. 

James M. Hart had a new style painting for him, called " Cattle 
and Sheep, Sunset," in which the animals were the prominent fig- 
ures of the foreground, standing within a shadow. Mr. Hart is not 
yet so fine a painter of "cattle and sheep" as to give them the 
prominent position in a picture. 

A more satisfactory landscape, with cattle, was a " View in the 
Pyrenees," from F. A. Bridgman, an American artist now abroad. 
This piece displayed much genius, and was finely executed. His 
" Moorish Interior" held a high place in the exhibition, and was 
admired for its delicate coloring, graceful figures, and quiet tone. 

John L. Wiggins, a clever Brooklyn artist, exhibited two land- 
scapes, both good. " Sandhills of Coney Island " was an admir- 
able representation of that desolate spot with its scant vegetation. 
The subject was a dreary and desolate one, but Mr. Wiggins 
treated it effectively. " Cold and Clearing," by the same artist, 
exactly represented the mood of nature indicated, and was one of 
the gems of the exhibition. 

William De Haas had a large picture, " Clearing Off, Appledore 
Island, Isle of Shoals," which was fine in its cloud and storm effects, 
and in that portion of the water represented running over rocks. 
" Twilight," by the same artist, was a satisfactory picture. 

M. F. H. De Haas sent two good pictures : " Star Island, Isle of 
Shoals, N. H.," and " Moonlight." The last was exceedingly 
brilliant and clever, save in the appearance in the sky of the actual 
moon — a difficulty which only few artists know how to overcome. 
The effect on the water was all that could be wished. 

Three pictures by James C. Thom attracted attention. These 
were "Morning in Normandy," "Christmas Eve," and "Win- 
ter; the First Snow." Mr. Thom is a clever painter of snow 
effects, and bathes his pictures in soft, mellow atmospheres, which 
add to their charms. His figures are rosy-cheeked, and all of his 
works exhibit breadth and feeling. 

Other landscapes, worthy of mention, were " Cliffs of the Lower 
Au Sable," by G. Herbert McCord; "A Memory of Tropic 
Lands," by Norton Bush; "October on the Hudson River," and 
"On Long Island Shore," by F. A. Silva; "Vermont Scenery," 
and "Sunset in Maine,"- by W. L. Sonntag; "Afternoon in the 
Forest," and " An Early Snow," by Thomas W. Marshall; " On 
the Arno, Florence," and " Scene on the Nile," by Frank Waller ; 
" Midsummer," by A. D. Shattuck; "Lake Killarney," with very 
peculiar atmospheric effects, by the late John F. Kensett; "Lone 
Rock, Grand Menan," and "Fog, Highlands, Cape Cod," by J, 
C. Nicoll; "Lake George," by William Hart; "Lake George, 
from Crosbyside," by R. W. Hubbard, and "View from Cox- 
sackie," by the same; "In the Orchard," James M. Hart, and 
" Snowy Day in the Woods," by John C. Parker. 

Mr. Hubbard has been elected the new president of the Art 
Association, and a winter exhibition has been held. 
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